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OUR PRESENT NEED. 


In proposing the question, what is our present 
need? there is necessarily implied the acknowledgement of 
»Something rotten in the State of Denmark ;« 
that is to say, that the actual condition of matters con- 
nected with Industrial Art is so critical, that extraordi- 
nary measures must be resorted to for its regeneration, 
or, that since the general public may be said to be 
suffering in the same way as Trade itself, it must be 
universally confessed, that Taste is much in the position 

of the »Sick Man«. 


It would be superfluous to enter upon any proof of 


this, since the efforts which are being now everywhere 
made to advance artistic feeling in trade show the per- 
suasion to be universal; but the truth of the assertion 
will be evident to any one who may be disposed to 
question it, if, like a skilful and prudent physician, we 
expose the diagnosis of the patient’s disease before we 
proceed to discuss its remedy. 

We will look for a moment at our present doings 
in order to explain in as few words as possible the 
actual position of Taste and Art, so far as they lie 
within our province. If we leave out of the question 
articles of the most common use, and look to those 
which exhibit a certain pretension to artistic taste, the 
first thing that strikes us is that they are utterly devoid 
of any common type, so that any one accustomed to 
the creations of past ages will be painfully impressed 
by the defect in style, or distinctly stamped character. 

Indeed in ordinary middle-class houses where the 
appliances of luxury and art are often unknown, an ob- 
solete Rococo runs off, through all these productions, in 
a sort of unconscious way, as if it were a thing of course. 
In tables, chairs, and all articles of furniture in wood, irre- 
gularly flowing lines usurp the lines of beauty, and where 
corners and panels are to be ornamented, a few scrolls are 
introduced, and that is thought sufficient; on the other 
hand, in paper hangings, curtains, furniture stuffs etc., 
Howers and leaves of natural form and color are preferred. 

It is different, where education and luxury, or at 
least comfort bear rule. Here indeed the Rococo style 
is also seen, and especially of late, not however in mere 
unconscious existence, 


but as a style taken up again 
The Workshop. 1868. 
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and imitated consciously with artistic intention, It is 
indeed but a comparatively small party who does this, 
but like others it is a party, for the artistically edu- 
cated world is divided nowadays into different groups. 
Conscious that it has nothing that it can call its own, 
it looks abroad to that which is far removed from it, both 
as to time and place. 

Some therefore go back to the past, and according 
to their individual sympathies, or because they meet here 
and there with some striking associations, some supposed 
coincidence with the aim and purport. of the present 
day, strive for the revival of this or that style once 
dominant in byegone ages. 


re] 


As a consequence of this system of copying and 
imitating, all the styles of past periods in Art have, in 
turns, been put to the test, however strange and uncon- 
genial to modern habits and feelings. Doing homage 
to almost pure Paganism on the one hand, and pure 
Medizevalism on the other, we have endeavoured to repro- 
duce the sublimity of the Egyptians, the intellectual 
grace and finish of the Greeks or Romans; or to equal 
the dazzling splendour of the Byzantine, and the lofty 
grandeur and constructive perfection displayed in Gothic 
Art. Unable however to ignore the gulf which separates 
Modern Civilization from the benighted darkness of the 
Middle Ages, we have again opposed to Medizvalism the 
cultivation of the Renaissance styles. 

In the 15 century simultaneously with the Refor- 
mation in religious matters, which separated Light from 
Darkness, a great change in Art was also wrought as 
a part of the same great awakening of the human in- 
tellect. This darkness vanished with the Middle Ages, 
and a new light dawned with the Renaissance. Living 
ourselves in an enlightened age, it would be but natural 
to regard this style in which progress seems still pos- 
sible, as most adapted to our present wants and views. 
Deviating however from the straight path, we have in- 
dulged in the reintroduction of the styles of Louis XIV, 
XV, and XVI of France; all more or less unconstructive 
and confused. 

Last of all we have cast our eyes upon the far off 
Enamoured of the gor- 
1 




















veo brilhaney, of the richness of colors, displayed in 


Mastern Art. we have been lost in contemplation before 
the productions of Persia, India, China, and Japan. 
All of exotic growth, they have not taken root with 
us, and imitations are comparatively scarce, except in 
carpets, curtains, and hangings, where they gain ground 
more and more every, day. 

This retrospect. it must be confessed, is sufficiently 
unsatisfactory. In forsaking the true path, we, the 
most civilized nations of the world, are grasping after 
shadows, which constantly elude us, the result being a 
confusion of styles badly copied or imitated, their cha- 
racteristic features frequently misconstrued, and adopted 
more as a matter of fashion, then as a true and living 
utterance of the necessities and feelings of the age, 
Their details are often so mixed together that we some- 
times see, illustrated in one and the same object, a 
conglomeration of the worlds history, an interval of 
centuries between its head and foot. 

But this Babel of confusion is not even deemed 
sufficient. Why, it is asked, have any style at all? 
Since it is Nature which lends her forms to Art, let us 
copy her forms as they appear, as closely as possible, 
and apply them whether suitable or not to the object we 
have to decorate. This, the recipe of Naturalism greatly 
in vogue nowadays, cannot be condemned too strongly. 

But worse than this, there is another capital offence, 
closely connected with Naturalism. Setting at nought 
the nature of the material, together with the purpose 
of the work, and its most rational expression of form, 
some natural leaf, branch or flower, or it may be, some 
other vegetable or animal produce is taken up, and 
mnade to represent the very object in question. Nor 
does this most pernicious system, so suicidal to true art, 
stop at simple reproductions from nature, but any one 
thing picked up at hazard according to the decrepit 
fancy of some brainless head (for which reason probably 
these productions are called fancy articles) is made to 
represent any other which subserves quite a different 
end. Thus for instance, a hat or a jockey’s cap, by 
making a hole on the top, may serve, according to 
size, as a matchbox, inkstand, candlestick, ladies’ com- 
panion, cigarease or tobaccobox, which destinations 


may be varied at pleasure. Substituting also one mate- 


rial for another, ay object is often made to look as if 


it were of different stuff from that of which it really 
consists. A porcelain vessel, e. g., may receive the shape 
of a wooden tub; caskets and boxes, instead of being 
mounted in metal, are bound by what is to represent 
leather straps, nay even works of precious metals may 
not look like gold or silver, and are brought into forms 
borrowed from a much inferior material. This is enough 
to show that we have succeeded to bring extravagance 
even into shape and system. 

What are the consequences of all these mischievous 
tendencies? We have ceased to be guided by the prin- 
ciples on which true art was at all times practised. 
We have lost sense and feeling for true beauty of form. 
We ignore even the simplest dictates of common sense, 
viz., that every vessel, every article for necessity, com- 


fort. and luxury, has some distinctive rational form, the 











task being to elaborate this into the form of beauty. 
that each material is marked by certain artistic qua- 
lities which must be brought into characteristic shape, 
into the requisite forms of expression. 

To all this must be added a certain deficiency in 
the treatment of relief decoration, especially in figure 
subjects, frequently too free and prominent in design, 
and without due regard being paid to the main object 
which it is intended to decorate. Last, but not least, 
if we have any sense at all of color, we seem to be 
afraid of it, and to lack skill in its employment. 

Certainly these are convincing symptoms of a serious 
disease which however, most fortunately for ourselves, is 
not without remedy. The conviction of our deficiencies is 
gradually gaining ground, and advice is offered from all 
sides, through which we may hope for thorough recovery. 

First of all, as a radical remedy, the style of some 
past period of Art is set forth for imitation, and if pos- 
sible for further progress and elaboration. But as to 
the question which style it is to be, the profferred opi- 
nions are unfortunately very much at variance, and this 
has led to that false position, that confusion and help- 
lessness in matters of Art already pointed out, with 
which we are to day afflicted. 

Here then are already clearly seen the reasons why 
these measures have met with no success; but there still 
remains another inherent cause. Every style is the 
creation of the spirit of its age, and expresses in a 
distinct and striking form the character of that age. 
Now we Moderns have so widely separated ourselves 
from the Past, that none of its characteristic features 
and consequently none of its styles are any longer sui- 
table for us; and the successful revival of any one style 
could only be expected if progress therein should seem 
possible and if it were universally accepted, and so 
furnished a proof of its conformity to modern ideas. 

According to our view therefore not much good is 
done by the revival of any distinctive past style what- 
ever. Nor is the creation of a new style at our com- 
mand; for this depends not on the views or talents of 
a few individuals but is the result of the progressive 
changes of the age, of times ever varying in their cha- 
racter and aspirations, the style giving an artistic and 
earnest expression to their wants and feelings. We must 
therefore enter altogether upon a new course, by which, 
in cooperating with the change and progress of time, 
we may prepare ourselves for the future. 

For this purpose it is altogether necessary to place 
the artistic work within our province on a rational foot- 
ing, and to make tabula rasa of all inconsistencies, 
perversions and excrescences, 

First we have to contend with that Naturalism which 
now appears our most dangerous enemy, Art must be cut 
off from the umbilical cord of Nature in order to feel her 
freedom. She must become the mistress, Nature the ser- 
vant who prepares the materials, while at present the 
reverse is the case. We must arrive at the persuasion that 
vegetable or animal types are not to be employed just 
as Nature produces them; but that the Genius of Art 
must take up his position as absolute master, and dis- 


pose and transform at his discretion. Hence the neces- 








sity for Conventionalism, from which however does not 
ensue the adoption of any distinctive past style. 

Secondly, an unreasonable incongruity between ma- 
terial and form must be radically put aside, It is a 
fundamental error to suppose that the realm of Taste, 
as we may designate the field of Art-Industry as distinct 
from pure Art, is governed by no law whatever, that it 
may be the arena of individual preferences and that the 
door may be thrown open to every idea and every 
caprice. On the contrary, there are positive and distinct 
laws, natural rights we may say, which are not to be 
annulled because they are ignored or transgressed; in- 
deed the art-workman is more fettered than the dis- 
ciple of high Art; he is bound, not only by beauty but 
also by the purpose of his work; he has not only to 
look to beauty of form but to conformity of purpose, 
and his task is to unite both, and thus to produce 
beauty and conformity in one and the same form. 

These laws originate in the destination of the 
object, and the material of which it is made. A de- 
terminate purpose demands a determinate form, which 
is still further regulated by the material and the nature 
of the process of manufacture it has to undergo; in fact 
the dictates of common sense, and their observation in 
each particular case must lead to different forms of 
expression. This may be sufficient to show that these 
laws do exist, and this being the case they certainly 
are made to be observed and not transgressed. 

But when this point is reached, that is far from 
being all that meets our present need. The result is 
but negative; the field is cleared of weeds, the ground 
levelled and prepared for new produce, freed from the 
obstructions of former failings; and can only be termed 
positive so far as the laws of the true have been 
brought to light. But the practical result may be 
expected by superadding a judicious artistic education, 
always of course taking for granted that innate talent 
which is above everything necessary in the World of Art. 

We have already pointed out that under the in- 
fluence of these perverted practices, the conception of 
form, the taste for the beautiful has been lost. This 
recognition must return; the eye must be open to form, 
that is the great point; then the sense of color must 
be reawakened and this is not possible by means of 
theory alone, or by mere knowledge of the laws. The 
eye can only be educated by exercise of sight, by repea- 
ted contemplation and study of the beautiful. Where 
are we to find this? Not in nature alone; not at least 
in such a manner as to be of immediate use to the 
artist. To become a master of his Art, his task must 
be to subdue even Nature herself by conventional ren- 
dering of her types, and this he will learn by turning 
to existing works of art, the relics of the past, and 
exercising his eyes and understanding upon them. 


Hence arises the necessity for the establishment of 


museums for the collection of works of art belonging 
to all the departments of Art-Industry, easily accessible 
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to the artist and art-workman for observation, study, 
and copying; and to the public also for general promo- 
tion of taste and judgement. With them, for without 
such aid the process might be too slow, should be com- 
bined instruction on the nature and characteristic diffe- 
rences of styles, and the laws of structure, form and 
ornamentation, on the employment and effect of deco- 
rative coloring etc., all illustrated by the examples before 
the students’ eyes. 

But this is not enough. The keystone of the whole 
building is yet to be added: Schools for technical and 
industrial education established for the disciple of art- 
industry, the artisan himself. Till now, where the higher 
tasks of art-industry were required recourse was fre- 
quently had to the artists ,par excellence,“ especially 
to the painter and architect, not. because such tasks 
were within their particular province, but because in- 
dustry had no artists of its own, The consequence was 
that these problems were for the most part not solved 
according to their own inherent spirit, and the results 
came out either too pictorial or too architectural. 
Painters swept far beyond the limits imposed by the 
material employed, and architects remained within too 
narrow a range, deriving their ornaments from the hard 
and inflexible stone. 

It is only the man who is perfectly acquainted 
with the material, its peculiarities and capabilities, that 
keeps within the proper limits and proper measures of 
liberty, and therefore it is necessary that the artisan 
should suffice for himself as to the artistic work which 
comes before him; that, as was the case in olden times, 
he should be himself an artist in his own peculiar 
sphere. To this the schools for technical and industrial 
education must help him by affording means of instruc- 
tion suited to the special department with which he 
may be connected, and conducive to his training from 
mere imitation to invention; from simple copies and 
designs on paper to compositions in the material itself, to 
original productions of art-workmanship, and where great 
talent is displayed even to creations of high Art itself. 

When all this is accomplished, and the public mind 
duly imbued with our present need, demanding 

1. the repudiation of naturalism ; 

2. the extermination of all extravagancies and 
follies; 

3, the formation of a sense of the beautiful; 

4. the improvement of the artisans themselves 
into artists by schools of art in as many pla- 
ces as possible; 

then indeed may we hope that the object we have at 
heart may be speedily realized. Happily this is not now 
a mere hope; for the necessity is universally acknow- 
ledged, and many, though not a sufficient number of 
institutions of such a character are being here and there 
called into existence, so that a brighter future begins to 
dawn before our eyes. 














SPECIMENS OF ORNAMENTATION. 
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No. 3. 
Nos. 1 and 2, Portion of a Grecian Dorie Cornice; Section and Elevation. 

The corona or drip, the most prominent part of the cornice, with the nosing on its lower end, has projecting blocks called 
mutules, from which are suspended a number of small guttae or drops, worked on its under surface or soffit. The crowning members 
of the cornice are enriched by colored ornament. The cymatium, separating the corona from the cyma, shows painted overhanging 
Jeaves, alternately blue, red and green, viz. the face of the leaf either red with blue reverse, or blue with red reverse, borders and veins 
corresponding to the, color of the leaves, either blue and red, or red and blue, and relieved by the green ground of the intervening 
space, Bold lions’heads, forming water-spouts, project from the cyma at equal intervals, decorated with painted honey-suckle ornament, 
the serolls mostly yellow, the leaves alternately blue and red, the lions’ heads being white and red picked out with gold. The roof is 
covered with flat and roof tiles, sometimes of marble, sometimes of baked clay. Our drawing shows also part of the frieze forming the 
middle division of the Doric entablature, decorated with the triglyphs and metopes repeated at equal intervals the former as well 
as the mutules and drops being usually painted blue, the latter red. The plane face of the architrave, the lowest division of the 
entablature (not represented in our engraving) was probably left white or merely ornamented with metal shields or inscriptions. 

The colors now generally admitted to have been used extensively, both internally and externally, in the Greek temples have 
been supplied in our specimen from the best authorities. 

No. 3. Corner Piece of a Roman Frieze worked in marble. 
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No. 5. 
3 No. 4. Portion of painted Compartment from the open roof of the Cathedral at Messina (1130), Specimen of Arabian 
a style under Greek influence. 
1 The ornament left white in our drawing, is picked out in gold and relieved by colored grounds of vermillion and deep blue, the former 
e indicated by light horizontal, the latter by darker shading. 
The profile, illustrating the mouldings of the recess, is drawn in the elevation. 
e No. 5. Early Gothic foliated String-course, under windows of the church at Moret (France). 


The Workshop, 1868, 
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No. 6. Portion of late Gothic band of foliage from the church at Auxerre (France, 15 Century). 
, No. 7. Renaissance Frieze from the Louvre, Paris, time of Henry II. middle of 16 Century. 
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No. 9 vO. ‘ No. 10. 


Nos. 9, 10 and 11. Memorial Stone with basin for holy water worked in new-red sandstone; for details see supplement Nos. 1—4, 
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Nos. 15 and 14.) Carved Ebony Sideboard. 


Phe pedestal with set of drawers and side cupboards. The back of the upper part is highly polished, as are also the 
chamfers and plain mouldings, the veins of ornamental leaves, the beadrolls, flowers, and knobs, everything else being left rough; the 
ornaments on the termination of the upper part, with the exception of the head in the centre are deeply incised, as are the little 
ornaments encircling the keyholes, and the thin stalks and tendrils of the foliage. If a more simple treatment is preferred, the 


rnamental mouldings may be left plain, and the fruit and dead game in the panels suppressed. For details see supplement No. 10 
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the Nos. 15—19. Seal and Papercutters. The seal designed for execution in oxidated silver, is provided with a stone for engraving 
ttle The papercutter, Nos. 17 and 18, with similar conventional forms as the seal, has a handle also of oxidated silver and the 
nee blade of polished steel with inlaid gold ornaments. No. 19, Carved in ivory or wood, assumes forms different in character, in accor 
7 dance with the material. 
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No. 20. Modern Moresque Carpet woven in Jacquard loom. 


The ground of borders and centre piece is red with ornaments in buff, framed in yellow lines and blue corners represented by hori- 


zontal shading: the diaper pattern of the centre being buff with blue lozenges on black ground. 
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Modern Ceiling in Stueco for a dining room. 


different woods, is painted in 1 
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The Workshop. 
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© upper glazed part of two folding house 
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From the Paris Exhibition. 


Nos. 25—27. Specimens of simple Wood sawings; '/4 of real size. 


No. 25 is an Ornamental Cresting of the Norwegian, No. 27 of the Russian Section, and No. 26 shows the Ornamental Termination 
crowning a door of the Russian Section, 
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No. 30, No. 


Nos, 28-30. 


29. No. 30. 


Modern articles of Jewellery, Bracelet, Brooch and Ear-pendants with 


mounted Cameos. For Cameos Corals, Amethysts 


or other stones may be substituted. 


VARIOUS. 


Archeeologic Exeavations at Rome. 


\ treasure-trove of uncommon value was obtained, a few weeks 
avo, through works of excavation below the garden of the convent 


attached to SS the church on the Forum. 


Cosmoe Damiano, 
Here have been found, at considerable depth, eight additional frag- 
ments of the famous Pianta Capitolina, the plan of Rome 
incised on marble, referred to the times of Septimius Severus or 
Antoninus Caracalla, and believed to have formed the pavement of 
that temple; other principal portions, brought to light near the 
sume spot in the sixteenth century, being now in the Capitoline 
Museum (hence the conventional name), where they occupy twenty- 
of the 


newly discovered fragments two are large, comparatively 


six compartments set into the walls chief staircase. Of 
these 
speaking: among the smallest and most valuable of the others is 
one on which we see the well-nigh complete plan of the Portico of 
Livia on the Esquiline Hill, an oblong parallelogram surrounded 
with a double colonnade, and containing, at its centre, what seems 
a small temple within its sacred enclosure, also a‘parallelogram, 
the name »Porticus Liviae,« preserved in large letters on the sur- 
face. ‘The fragment next in importance presents an edifice recog- 
nisable as a basilica, divided into three aisles by qgolonnades, and 
with a hemeyele at one extremity, but no name here preserved ; 
the other portions are likewise wanting in respect to names, but 
the letters AT, on another N alone left. 


bles have beey lithographed and will be eventually placed beside 


on one are These mar- 
¢ 


their companion-pieces in the Capitol. The same diggings behind 


the church on the Forum brought to light considerable masses of 


16 JU68 


| grandly conspicuous, 


brickwork, and remains of a corkscrew staircase, that obviously 
pertain to the adjacent basilica, called after Constantine, though 
built by Maxentius, the three enormous arcades of which are so 


(The Builder.) 


Coat of oil on Cement. 


A durable coat of oil on cement may be obtained by painting 
the surface three or four times with acetic acid, before giving the 
coat of oil, 


Galvanised Iron Cisterns. 
tecent experiments conducted by the French Government show 
that the water-tanks on board a ship should be coated inside with 
tin, and not with galvanised iron, as at present. It was discovered 
that the water, under certain various conditions, dissolved the zine 
off the iron, and rendered it injurious to health. 7 


New Museums for Art and Industry. 


In Dresden, serious consideration, caused by the experience 
made at the Paris Exhibition, is now being bestowed on the plan 
for establishing a Museum for Art and Industry. In Cologne also 
they are about to found for the Rhenish countries and for West- 
phalia a Museum of Art and Industry with exhibitions and perma- 
nent Schools for Technical Edueation, 
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